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The Hues of Yesteryear 
By Jennie Betts Hartswick 


WV HERE are the hues of yester- 
year— 
Yellow and green and blue? 
Purple and pink no more appear, 
The rainbow’'s dyed in a motif queer, 
The spectrum’s tints are new. 


Harriet dons a henna hat, 

Phyllis a pheasant gown; 
Rachael is rust from toque to spat, 
Umber’s a season autocrat— 

No one is wearing brown. 


That which we used to call a rose 
Now has another name; 

“When as in silks my Julia goes” 

To the opera or the ball she glows 
In a shimmering frock of flame. 


Everywhere in the shops we see 
Tantalus tones displayed: 

Charlotte shows champagne hosiery, 

Betty is grave in burgundy— 
Sherry’s a “wanted” shade. 


Fuchsia has all the rage become— 
Nobody's “seeing red.” 

Gray is putty and platinum; 

Lavender meets with opprobrium— 
Orchid is shown instead. 


Fashion’s votaries far and near 
Follow her whim’s decree. 

But Nature laughs at her mad career 

And paints the colors of yesteryear 
Just as they seem to be. 


When April’s fingers deck the scene, 
Garbing the earth anew, 
The cowslip’s yellow, the grass is 
green, 
The violet greets us, quite serene, 
Wearing her last year’s blue. 





= SURELY NOT! 


“Would you be angry, John, if I told you I had paid a hundred dollars “There goes a man who takes life 
for en gown?” easily.” 
“I most certainly would” “That man? Why, he’ hysi- 
“Then I’m glad I didn’t. I charged it.” cian!” . oer a 
WELL INFORMED 
The papers all tell us that business The man who takes stairs two at a “Grace is very versatile.” 
is picking up—probably they mean time usually goes up the ladder to suc- “Yes. She knows the business of 
pitking up the pieces. cess the same way. all her friends.” 


OPPORTUNITY: If you follow him you'll catch something. 









































E | THE BRaMSLE- BUSH | 
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Once upon a and started out to He chased him And, seizing the opportunity he lived happily ever 
time there was a grab him. into a bramble to invent a machine, afterward. 
man who sighted patch. 
Opportunity 

















“I hear your wife is quite a marksman. 


“Yes, three guides, five windows and a cow!” 


Me and Vitamines 
By Strickland Gillilan 


MAY se you know what vitamines is 
or are? Neither do I. But there 
is so much talk about it (or them?) 
these days that one just must join in 
the conversation. When did ignorance 
ever delay talk on any subject? 

The jabber I have listened to in 
connection with vitamines has always 
contained a good deal of reference to 
bakers’ yeast, and sometimes to the eat- 
ing thereof. So, partly to be in style, 
and partly to avoid the extensive pur- 
chase of absorbent cotton, antiseptic 
gauze, salve and bichloride of mercury 
tablets in preparation for the annual 
boilfest, I went and bid in the visible 
supply of a certain brand of moist 
leaven and proceeded to eat freely 
thereof. That is, almost freely. Three 
cents per dab isn’t much. 

I ate the first dose with orange juice, 
the second with peanut butter (or 
goober goo), the third with impunity, 
and the fourth with abandon. Yes, 
indeed, I took two at atime. And there 
was my mistake. One should not, im- 
mediately after inhaling three large raw 
turnips and just before eating a hearty 
dinner, eat two yeast cakes in single 
file, close order No, one shouldn't. 

It was but an hour or so after that 
heavy evening meal with which I had 
tamped down those two restless, foil- 
frocked hunks of demnition disturbance, 
that I began to sympathize with Vesu- 
vius and Lassen. I knew just how they 








must have felt. Never again will I be 
heard to speak harshly of a volcano 
that gives way to its emotion. A good 
man has nothing on a good yeast cake 
when it comes to non-keep-downable- 
ness. My seismograph registered de- 
cidedly. I felt as if some one had fed 
me a bushel of dried apples and then 
attempted to give me the watercure. 
I remembered the story of the trouble- 
hunting angel who dropped a cake of 





Drawn by URsuLA MITCHELL. 


“Is Jack going to Cuba this year?” 
“No, dear, he doesn’t have to. Uncle 
Joe sent him a case of private stock.” 
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Has she made any records?” 


yeast over the battlements of heaven 
just to “raise hell.” I had never really 
been “swelled on myself” before. 

I had often, when weary, “felt like a 
good, long loaf”; many a time when 
waked suddenly in the morning I had 
felt like just another roll; but this time I 
impersonated a whole bakery, on Satur- 
day morning at that. I wondered when 
the balloon would go up and whether 
my tether would hold when I gave in- 
structions to untie the shot-bags. I also 
had qualms about the parachute open- 
ing in time. I was a Zeppelin, in doubt 
as to my own dirigibility. 

Had this not occurred in cold weather, 
I should not be writing this now. Had 
I stepped into a telephone booth on a 
warm day, just after this dose, I’d have 
turned into some sort of splinter-filled 
staff of life. 

Further details are unnecessary. The 
seething furnace inside me—the turbu- 
lent typhoon, the sibilant sirocco— 
made me think of the rhyme: 


“Speaking of biggest boobs, I'd name 
at random 
Bill Botts, who took a seidlitz pow- 
der tandem.” 


And when at last the tempest had 
abated its fury; when comparative calm 
and a rising barometer indicated a 
return to comparative gastronomical 
normalcy, with the accent on the gas, 
I had had my little education on the 
subject of vitamines, whatever that 
means. I had my diploma, with a 
degree and a summum cum laudanum 

















THERE ARE PETS—AND PETS 
“Ah, yes; the little darling is very fond of all her pets, isn’t she?” 
“Not all of them.” 
“Why, but you seem—” 
“No. I have a pet aversion. It’s you.” 


WIVES ARE DIFFERENT NO HANDICAPS FIRST AID 
“Mrs. Jimson suspects that her hus- “TI see Dobbs is pleading his own case. “I promised Gladys that I’d keep it 
band thinks more of his stenographer Couldn’t he afford to engage an at- a secret.” 
than he does of her.” torney?” “Yes?” 
“Perhaps he does. He can dictate “Oh, yes; but he wanted to be sure “But I’m going to let you help me 
to his stenographer.” of justice being done!” to keep it!” 
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Tuppins, whose eighteenth proposal has just been refused, gives way to an 
irresistible impulse. 


Morning 
By Katherine Negley 


AZEL ROSE called Bob three 

times before he would get up, then 

of course he had to hurry to get ready 

for the office, and when he put on his 

socks, he found a hole in the heel of 
one. 

Hazel Rose left the breakfast to 
get him his other pair of brown ones 
and the toast burned, the coffee boiled 
over and the bacon got too crisp. Bob 
said sarcastically that it was a nice 
breakfast for a man to start out on, 
and he thought it was a wife’s place to 
make the home comfortable. 

Hazel Rose lost her temper at this 
point. She told Bob she had a com- 
fortable home if she had only stayed 
there and that all her friends who had 
gone into business had things easier 
than she had them since she was 
married. 

Bob said it was not too late for ma- 
trimonial bonds were not very binding 
these days, and Hazel asked him if he 
meant that was his idea, and added she 
had always suspected that new stenog- 
rapher. 

Bob told her to leave the stenog- 
rapher out of it for she was a nice girl 
and the cousin of the junior partner, 
then he said if she wanted to bring 
personalities into the conversation, why 
not include Tommy, who loved Hazel 
Rose before she was married and still 
hovered around more or less. 

Hazel Rose said she might have 


done better if she had married Tommy, . 


and Bob said it was not too late, 
then went out, slamming the door 
after him. 

The office force knew better than to 
cross Bob all morning. He clipped his 
telephone conversations and refused to 
see some bores who called. In the 
afternoon, conditions were not much 
better, but on his way home at night he 
bought a large bunch of violets and 
theater tickets for the evening. 


Hazel Rose cried all morning, but in 
the afternoon she baked a lemon pie. 
Bob liked lemon pie better than any- 
thing else. She planned the dinner so 
as to have only the things he liked 
best, and she dressed in the frock he 
admired the most. 

So everything was just the same as 
ever, only better. They had been at 
the Smiths the evening before, and 
Welsh rabbit and coffee are not the 
best things in the world to eat at mid- 
night, especially when one has to get 
up in the morning. 


The Dining-room Gallery 
By Elsie B. Driggs 


Wet dining room would be com- 
plete 
Without the English country seat. 
Our appetites with pleasure whetting, 
To baying hounds and chairs upset- 
ting. 


The drooping fowl upon the wall 

Is fraught with great appeal to all. 
No wonder it makes such demand 
Upon our salivary gland. 


And then the ever-present fish 
Inanimate upon the dish, 

Has scaled the heights of popularity 
With undisputed solidarity. 


But most of all -I like the fruit 
Depicted by the mind astute, 

Who knows our interest to heighten 
Expecting daily it will ripen. 


1 think the final choice will be 
A portrait sketch of Burgundy, 
Extinct in hotel and emporium, 
With wreath entitled—In Memoriam. 


ENOUGH TO MAKE A DOG MAD 
Terrier—I had to give up burying 
bones. 
Poodle—Touch of rheumatism? 
“Impaired memory. I couldn't re- 
member where I buried them.” 


QUESTION 


If you can’t be good, do good, or 
make good, what’s the use of living? 





An Upper Cut. 

















TOLD AT THE 





NINETEENTH HOLE 








Do not throw your putter after a poor putt. 


BARTER 


The doctor was standing on the 
porch getting ready to leave and con- 
gratulating the father on the advent 
of the new baby, when a burly billy- 
goat went tearing by in hot pursuit 
of a bird dog and knocked over a 
flower stand and broke down a fine 
rose bush. 

The father blurted out in very un- 
dignified English: “Drat that goat! 
I'll have to sell him. Doctor, don’t 
you want to buy him for your boys?” 

“I don’t know,” said the doctor. 
“What do you want for him?” 

“Well, how much is your bill?” 

“Twenty dollars.” 

“Then you ought to give me twenty- 
five dollars for the goat. A _ full- 
grown goat ought to be worth more 
than a kid.” 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


Two young men seated in a trolley 
car were discussing the prodigious size 
of the nose of a man seated opposite 
them. At length one of the young men 
stepped across the aisle and _ said: 
“Pardon me, sir, but would you mind 
telling me why your nose is so ex- 
traordinarily large?” 

The man addressed lowered his news- 
paper and glanced kindly at his in- 
quirer. “Not at all,” he responded; 
“it’s very simple. I have always kept 
it out of other people’s business, and 
let it grow.” 


ETIQUETTE FOR GOLFERS 
is getting low. 


THE WIND UP 


In the days of Nevada’s first mining 
boom, Mark Twain was one of the 
thousands who drifted from desert 
camp to desert camp, but luck never 
seemed to be his. In one camp he 
opened an office and hung up his sign 
as a notary; but business was meager, 
and to occupy his spare time he would 
work at the various claims, often 
turning the windlass that lifted the ore 
buckets from the shafts. 

Hailed one hot afternoon as he was 
laboring at the crank by a passing ac- 
quaintance with, “Well, Sam, what do 
you think you are doing now?” the 
perspiring young lawyer, without paus- 
ing, gravely replied: “Just winding up 
the company’s business.” 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 


Norah the maid went to consult a 
fortune-teller, and returned wailing 
bitterly. 

_ “Did she predict some 
trouble?” asked her mistress. 

“Och, mem, sich terrible news it is 
she’s told me!” moaned Norah, rock- 
ing back and forth and wringing her 
hands. “She’s afther tellin’ me, me 
puir faither worruks hard shovelin’ 
coal an’ tindin’ foires fer a livin’.” 

“But that’s no disgrace. You should 
be glad he has a good job, with things 
as they are.” 

“Och, mem; job, is ut? It’s dead 
he’s bin these noine years now!” 
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great 


It might hit the caddy and break. 





The supply of hickory for shafts 


PHARAOH’S PHARMACIST 


The curator of the museum was 
classifying Egyptian curios. He ob- 
served a perplexed expression on the 
face of his young assistant. 

“What seems to be the matter, 
Jones?” he asked. “Is there anything 
you don’t understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the helper. 
“Here is a papyrus on which the char- 
acters are so badly traced that they 
are indecipherable. How shall I clas- 
sify?” 

“Let me see,” said the curator, ex- 
amining the piece. “Just call it a 
doctor’s prescription in the time of 
Pharaoh.” 


BEATING HIM TO IT 


A young Irish farmhand was in the 
habit of getting cornmeal and molasses 
for his breakfast every morning. Fi- 
nally, when he could stand it no longer, 
Jerry decided to go to America. 
There, he had been told, food was 


-pleasingly varied. 


On his first day in the land of prom- 
ise Jerry arose early, and his mouth 
fairly watered as he thought of the 
breakfast awaiting him. He descended 
eagerly to the dining-room of his 
boarding house. The first things to 
catch his eye were a huge bowl of 
cornmeal and a pitcher of molasses. 

“Begorra,” he exclaimed, staring at 
his old enemies, “ye got here ahead o’ 
me!” 


























Casual Collegians 


“F'’LL HAND this guy Ceasar,” I 
said, looking up from my Ancient 
History, “a lot.” There was no 

response to this from either Al or Pete, 

my two Branford College roommates. 

“T’'ll certainly hand this guy Cesar,” 
I repeated, “a lot.” Al turned around 
from his desk where he had been, for 
the last half hour, trying to solve a 
problem in trigonometry. As a mathe- 
matician, I might add, Al is forever null 
and void. 

“Too bad,” he said, “that Czsar isn’t 
here now so you can tell him how much 
you approve of him. It would cer- 
tainly cheer the old boy a lot.” 

“Just because,” I said, sliding up on 
the window seat, “you are so dumb that 
you work half an hour over a trig. 
problem that I did in five minutes is 
no reason you should be so crabby. 
That’s the trouble with this country—” 

“Oh,Lord,” said Pete,my other room- 
mate, jumping up from his armchair. 
“You’re off again. A guy has a fat 
chance of doing any studying in this 
room.” And with that he grabbed his 
books and went into his bedroom, slam- 
ming the door viciously after him. 

“The trouble with this country,” I 
went on, “is—” 

At this point, Pete, still 
emerged from his bedroom. 

“Pardon me, Socrates,” he said icily, 
after hunting nervously through the 
books on his desk, “but I think you are 
sitting on my ‘Plato.’” 

I gave him the book and once more 
he retreated to his room. 

“The trouble with this country,” I be- 
gan again— 

“What country?” said Al, who had in 
the meantime returned to his hated 
trigonometry. 

“America,” I said, with some dignity. 

“North or South 
America?” asked 
Al. “You must be 
specific. The great 
curse of our col- 
lege boys to-day is 
that they are so 
vague and theoret- 
ical. Facts, young 
man, facts are—” 

“Shut up,” I said. 
“You know I mean 
the United States.” 

“The United 
States,” said Al. 
Why, there’s noth- 
ing the matter with 
the United States. 
Don’t you read the 
newspapers? And 
any Republican will 
tell you that this 
country is leading 
the world—and 
has been since the 
fourth of last 
March. Don’t you 


furious, 


Facetious Waiter—You, see, sir, 
Grouch (with tough bird)—Yes! 


By DonaLp OcpEN STEWART 


Author of ‘‘A Parody Outline of History’’ 





pws » 


dare say a word against our country— 
your country, Ted—and mine. Oh—oh, 
say can you see—” and with that Al 
burst into the “Star Spangled Banner” 
—at least I identified it as such by the 
words. In Al’s hands—or, rather, Al’s 
throat—any tune becomes quickly and 
completely unrecognizable. 

“Our country,” I said, “needs more 
Czsars.” 

“Et tu, Brute,” said Al. “Aren't 
you forgetting the immigration laws? 
America for we Americans—” 

“*Us Americans,’” I corrected. 

“America for Americans,” said Al, 
dodging my correction. “And Italy for 
the Czsars. You wouldn’t want a man 
for president who—who ate garlic, 
would you? Of course not.” 

“Don’t be funny,” I said. 

“That’s the first time you ever 
admitted,” said Al, in triumph, “that 
I am funny. I feel encouraged.” 

“I meant, you iron-head, don’t try to 
be funny,” I said. “This is a serious 


question and you are obscuring the point 
by a lot of bum vaudeville jokes.” 

“T stand corrected,” said Al, “continue 
the lecture.” 
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we give you grace before meat. 
And age before beauty! 


“Now, what I’m driving at,” I went 
on, “is that Cesar would be impossible 
in the United States to-day.” 

“Absolutely impossible,” agreed Al. 
“But it isn’t all our fault. Why, think 
how you would feel, if a man started 
to talk Latin to you. I hate Latin 
enough as it is in a book.” 

“He would be impossible,” I con- 
tinued, “because democracy doesn’t en- 
courage the best man to go in for 
politics.” 

“You forget,” said Al, “that my 
uncle Edgar is a representative from 
Indiana.” 

“That,” said I, “proves my point ex- 
actly. The fact that anyone who is at 
all related to you can get into Congress 
demonstrates beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that American politics attracts 
only the feeble-minded.” 

“Them’s harsh words,” said Al, “al- 
though I'll have to admit that Uncle 
Edgar isn’t any ball of fire.” 

“Now, if Caesar were living to-day,” I 
said, “what would he be?” 

“A bootlegger,” suggested Al. 

“No,” said I, “he would be in Wall 
Street. And as I said before, the trouble 
with this country is that the Casars 
aren’t concerned with Government.” 

“T suppose,” said Al, “you'd like us 
to have a king—or an emperor. I sup- 
pose you'd like to offer the job to the 
Kaiser. He’s out of work now, I 
hear.” 

“No,” said I, “I don’t mean that. I 
simply say that in this country there’s 
no chance for a fellow like Czsar to 
become President.” 

“Well,” said Al, “I think you're right. 
Yes—on mature deliberation, I think 
you have discovered a fatal weakness in 
democracy. I admit that J. Cesar would 
never be elected President.” 

“Of course he 
wouldn’t,” I said. 
proud that I had 
argued so effect- 
ively. “Of course 
he wouldn’t.” 

“But,” said Al, 
gathering up his 
books as the chapel 
bell rang for 
classes, “I think 
that there is 
one slight flaw in 
your argument, 
Tommy,” 

“Yes?” I said, 
with the condes- 
cension of the vic- 
torious. 

“The reason he 
wouldn’t be elect- 
ed,” said Al, run- 
ning for the door, 
“is that no Ameri- 
can who had toread 
his book would 
ever vote fer him.” 
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AY; Wi Mi 


The Visitor—Where did you spend your honeymoon? 


The Bride—Well, 


IT MAY BE TRUE 
“Let me see, Mrs. Flighty has been 
divorced four times. Has she not?” 
“Only three, so far as I know; but, 
then, I haven’t seen the evening 
papers.” 


NO DANGER 
“My roommate tells me I talk in my 
sleep.” 


“What of it? You're not married.” 


and Atlantic City. 


WHAT SHE OBJECTED TO 

“Cheer up, sister, your husband is 
now in heaven!” 

“Yes, and so is his first wife, whom 
he idolized.” 


OBLIGING 
“Jimson claims that he taught you 
all you know about poker.” 
“So he did, and it cost him every 
cent he had.” 


instead of blowing in a fortune taking a regular trip, we went and saw moving pictures 
of Bermuda, Yellowstone Park, Niagara Falls, 


REFERRING TO APPETITE 

“I don’t see how you can endure 
that Spencer girl, Jack,” said his sister; 
“I’m sure there’s nothing in her.” 

“Nothing in her, indeed! I just 
wish you had been with us at supper 
to-night.” 


THERE’S A REASON 
As a rule, ancestors never hear any- 
thing but good of themselves. 















































“My Scorcher 















































stands in yander shed, where you its charms may see.” 


A Multitude of Counselors 


scads, good, honest old doubloons, 

by selling pills and liver pads and 
cheese and shredded prunes. And 
then my wife and I agreed we ought 
to have a car; she said, “We are too 
old, indeed, to toddle near and far. 
We'll give our careworn legs a rest; 
so go and buy a wain; and you be 
sure you get the best our bundle will 
obtain.” 

I said, “I am a wise old bird; on 
neighbors I will call, and will not buy 
until I’ve heard some counsel from 
them all. They’ve all been driving 
cars around since Noah pawned his 
ark, and they can give me counsel 
sound, to which I'll gladly hark.” 

“A Morning Glory car,” said Brown, 
“is what you ought to get; it is the 
slickest thing in town, it is the one 
best bet. I never knew what comfort 
was until I bought that brand, and 
now I feel like Santa Claus, when 
jaunting through the land. It leads 
them all, it sets the styles, it cuts all 
kinds of grass; I get some twenty- 
seven miles from every quart of 


” 


gas. 
“If you would save your cherished 


[: SAVED up quite a bunch of 


By Wait Mason 


Illustration by Racpx Barton 


goat,” said J. Adolphus Bloss, “don’t 
buy a Morning Glory boat—it is a 
total loss. Besotted tinsmiths build 
that bus, it’s weak in every part, and 
if you buy one you will cuss, for it 
will break your heart. The Rattler 
is the only car that’s worthy of the 
name; it is the bright transcendent 
star in all this motor game. When 
once you own a Rattler car your sor- 
rows all will cease, the gates of bliss 
will stand ajar, your soul will bask in 
peace.” 

“I do not like to give advice,” said 
Absalom McGinn; “it’s sad to see you 
take the price and buy a ton of tin. 
The money you design to blow, to get 
yourself a van, would buy the heathen 
Eskimo a hymnbook and a fan. But 
since you ask me for my rede, I'll 
have to give the same; there’s one 
punk car that’s gone to seed—the 
Rattler is its name. I bought a Rat- 
tler from a gink, and know its measly 
kind; it drove my family to drink, and 
wrecked my grandma’s mind. But 
since that time I’ve traveled far in 
wisdom, and I say the Scorcher is the 
only car that’s worth your while to-day. 
My Scorcher stands in yonder shed, 
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where you its charms may see; it has 
four wheels, it’s painted red, and it 
can climb a tree.” 

“You ask what car is best and 
first,” said Solomon O’Shame; “well, 
I can tell you which is worst—the 
Scorcher is its name. I mention it 
with scalding tears; it is a ghastly 
joke; I owned one for two bitter 
years and then it left me broke. Me- 
chanics labored by the week to make 
the blamed thing go, and always it 
would groan and shriek like some lost 
soul in woe. And all the rotten gears 
would break, and all the axles bend; 
the Scorcher is the premium fake— 
don’t buy that car, my friend. I 
have a Honeycooler now; it is a 
splendid barge; there is no better, I 
allow, for what the dealers charge.” 

A sadder and a wiser man I to my 
home repaired; “I do not think I'll 
buy a van,” I said, while Goodwife 
stared; “and though my legs are worn 
and weak, I’ll wear them to the bone, 
before I’ll go again to seek a car that’s 
fit to own. Perhaps there is upon 
this earth a car I'd like to buy; but 
none near here has any worth, or all 
my neighbors lie.” 
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STORIES TO TELL 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. All others at regular rates. 





AD weuxce wy 


A TRYING MOMENT 


Attempting to hold back a hiccough 
while passing a cop. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 

The bus was starting in the rain, 
when the conductor put his head in- 
side and inquired: “Will any gentleman 
get outside to oblige a lady?” 

“She can sit on my knees if she likes,” 
said a passenger jocularly. 

To his surprise, a buxom woman 
bounced in and accepted his offer. 
After a time the man asked where she 
was going. On hearing her destination 
he exclaimed: 

“Bless my soul! That’s my house!” 

“Yes,” she said, blushing. “I’m the 
new cook.” 


ENTERPRISE 

The chief of detectives was raiding 
an illicit still. Above the shoulders of 
the motley crowd of onlookers pro- 
truded the ebony head of a huge negro, 
who watched the scene with a helpless, 
sad expression. The chief proceeded to 
smash everything in sight, and then had 
the various coils and kettles loaded on 
a truck to be conveyed to headquarters. 

“Say, chief, wait a minute,” said the 
negro, as the auto was about to depart. 
“T’ll give you ten bucks for that truck- 
load of junk.” 

“Why?” asked the officer, jocosely. 
“Are you figuring on starting a still, 
too?” 

“Naw, boss,” replied the negro. “I’m 
aimin’ to enlarge mine.” 





WAITRESS WITH EXPERIENCE 
For days Anne had been seeking em- 
ployment. Work—of any description; 
her pride was but a shred of its former 
self. 
Anne, chilled and despondent, was 


, Slowly walking up one of the side 


streets, hungrily gazing into the win- 
dows. In one of the windows appeared 
a placard—“Waitress Wanted.” 

Eagerly Anne entered and nervously 
inquired for the manager. The man- 
ager asked: 

“Well, what can I do for you?” 

“The sign in the window says you 
want a waitress and I'd like to have the 
job.” 

“Have you had any experience? Do 
you think you are able to carry, with- 
out accident, heavy trays of food, people 


moving all around you and sometimes 


jostling you? Can you be courteous 
under—” 

“Gee, Mister,” interrupted Anne, 
“I’ve been eatin’ in cafeterias for the 
last three yeafs. Ain’t that experience 
enough?” 


THE LITTLE STRANGER 

A Wall Street broker was the father 
of a small family which he rarely was 
able to see as he was too engrossed in 
making a fortune. One night, however, 
he was to stay home and take care of 
the several young offspring alone. The 
next morning his wife asked him if 
he underwent any difficultiés. 

“Oh,” he said, “I got théfh all to bed 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are desired. 


O. K. except that little redheaded one. 
I had to lick her before she’d go.” 

“Why, John!” his wife exclaimed. 
“That isn’t our child. She lives across 
the street!” 





First Prize 


PROOF 


She looked at him doubtfully after 
the proposal. “The man I marry,” 
she said, “must be both brave and 
brainy.” 

“Well,” he declared, “I think I can 
lay claim to both.” 

“IT admit you are brave,” she re- 
plied, “because you saved my life 
when our boat upset the other day, 
but that wasn’t brainy, was it?” 

“It certainly was,” he retorted, “I 
upset the boat.” 











Second Prize 


THE RIGHT WORD 


The new minister had asked Al Jones 
to lead in prayer. It was Al’s first ex- 
perience, but, not wishing to disappoint 
his new pastor, he complied. Twenty 
minutes later found him still praying. 

The congregation was becoming rest- 
less. Finally, from a deacon’s pew, 
there came a loud and devout, “Amen.” 

Unbending his knees the supplicant 
exclaimed, “God bless you, deacon! 
That’s the word I’ve been trying to 
think of ever since I started!” 





Snap-shot of a humorist trying out a joke at home. 
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- HE old Hiram Snodgrass was 

blue-nosin’ along home from the 
Banks before a breeze o' wind sou’ 
east, an’ down in the fo’c’s’l the skip- 
per an’ Slim Jenkins—he was the mate 
—was a-playing checkers Each on 
‘em had beat four games, an’ was hav- 


“Your move, Skipper,” says Slim. 


SLIM CHANCES 
By Henry G. Peck 
Illustrated by the Author 
in’ it nip ’n’ tuck on the decidin’ one. 
“'Twas a reg’lar luffin’ match fust 
off, but fin’lly Slim manoovered ‘round 
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’n’ got the weather berth, ’n’ blanketed 
the old man. Kinder got him into 
stays in shoal water, an’ a-driftin’ 
down on the rocks. 

“*Your move, Skipper,’ says Slim, 
with one o’ them chessy grins o’ his’n, 
an’ you could almost hear him ac- 




















claimin’ himself the ‘Champeen check- 
er-player of the cruise’; but the skip- 
per, he never said nothin’—jest kep’ 
scratchin’ his head ’n’ lampin’ the 
board ’s if he thought the’ was still 
a chanct o’ clawin’ off. 

“The old Hiram, she was a pitchin’ 
’round some, an’ ev’ry onct in a while 
a wave would slam against her side, 
casock-kup! An’ the ol’ man an’ Slim 
would ketch onter the checker-board 
to keep her from slidin’ off down to 
loo’ard. Cripes! It looked t’ me ’s 
if the old man might’s well heave over 
the anchor ’n’ take in sail, ’n’ let Slim 
cross the line an’ be done with it, but 
the skipper’s a cute ’un, an’ you'll 
never know what he’s mebbe got stowed 
away in his sleeve. 

“Jest then the slide opened up with 
a bang, an’ you cud hear the water 
a-washin’, an’ the riggin’ a-whistlin’, 
an’ Joe Silva yells down: ‘Say, Skip- 
per, it’s a-kinder a-breezin’ up, up here, 
an’ we're a-gittin’ purty clos’ t’ Kittle 
P’int!” (Which same can bile some, 
too, in half a gale sou’east with a ebb 
tide runnin’, I'll say so.) Well, I 
was lookin’ fer the old man to bawl 
him out, an’ tell him to go to the 
devvle, ’cos the old man’s a little mite 
techy ‘bout havin’ anybody heavin’ out 
any hints es to howter run his bo’t. 

“But he never paid no ’tention a- 
tall—jes’ kep’ a-studyin’ an’ a-studyin’, 
an’ purty soon Joe slammed the slide 
to, as if he was mad about suthin’. 

“I kinder suspicioned there was 
suthin’ brewin’, an’ all of a suddent 
up jumps the skipper, an’ grabs his 
sou’wester, ’n’ scrambles up the com- 
panion, yellin’: ‘All hands on deck!’ 
Slim’s grin kinder froze-like, but o’ 
course him an’ me had to foller on. 

“Kittle P’int Light was bearin’ jest 
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“Gee, old man, that’s a peach of a stenographer you've got there. But 
why two of ’em; don’t you find it a frightful expense?” 
“Well, yes; but there’s really work to be done at times, so I have to 


have the other one to attend to it.” 


abeam, an’ nat’rally, in that weather, 
the Hiram would a-kep’ goin’ jest es 
she was, an’ out around the laidges, 
but by jings! Ef the old man wa’nt 
yellin’ t’ ‘bring her up on the wind, 
so’s ter fetch inside o’ Gull Rock— 
an’ you know what that means—an’ 
grabs the wheel himself, an’ o’ course 
we all had to turn to an’ trim in the 
sheets as she cum around. 

“Well, the short an’ long on’t was that 
the old girl was dam’ soon doin’ some 
tall shimmyin’ along them rocks. You 
could see the water breakin’ as high’s 
a house. Cripes! I guess the’ wa’nt 
a man aboard that wa’nt vowin’ he’d 
change ships next v’yage. But the 
old man knows one or two things 

about sailin’ a 
































bo’t, even ef he 
does appear jest 
a mite reckless 
at times, an’ 
when he’d gut 
the Hiram 
through the 
wust of it, an’ 
easin’ along to- 
ward the harbor, 
he pushed Joe 
back onto the 
wheel—sings out 
‘Come on, Slim,’ 
an’ makes a dive 
for the fo’c’s’l. 

“The checker- 
board, a-course, 
Was on its beam- 
ends, an’ the 
checkers! 
Cripes! We 
ain’t found ’em 
all yit! 

“*Ain’t that too 
bad?’ says the 
skipper, winkin’ 
his loo’ard eye. 
‘Guess we’ll 
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Bride—Goodness! 
possibly exchange! 


Here are ten presents that I can’t 
I'll have to give some bridge parties! 


hafter play that 
game over next 
cruise!’” 
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The Family Tree 
By George Mitchell 


M’ DAD was a famous two-gun 
man, 


I’m sure you remember his name: 
As Loose-trigger Pete 
He could shoot awful neat 
When a piker nosed in on his game. 
A rustler he was by perfeshion 
Till one of his pals spilled his dope, 
An’ dad paid his fine 
From the branch of a pine 
At the end of a hundred foot rope. 


His father before him was clever 
In his little amachure way; 

Cards was his style, 

An’ he laid by a pile 
As a dealer in ol’ Santa Fé. 
But he shuffled ’em jes once too often: 
They caught him one night with th’ 

goods. 

An’ although he was hung, 

We are proud that he swung 
From the prettiest pine in the woods. 


An’ so if I say it as shouldn't 
I come from a famous ol’ line, 
So you'll understand 
Why this mornin’ I stand 
At the foot of a wide-spreadin’ pine. 
They got me fer stoppin’ th’ mail 
coach; 
Yes, jes’ once too often for me. 
But dad and Ais dad 
When they see, will be glad 
That I swing from the family tree. 


SURTAX 
“Well, my boy, do you know what 
‘syntax’ means?” asked the teacher. 
“Yes, sir; the duty upon liquor.” 


THE OLD REMEDY 
“Mrs. Symes has had to take her 
daughter abroad for her nerves. She 
inherited nervousness from her father.” 
“Where did Symes’s mother take him 
for his nerves?” 
“Across her knee.” 
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As Bertram Hartman sees “The Silent Call” at the Capitol Theater. 


The Dog Star 


RACTICALLY all the stars of 
stage and screen are fond of say- 
ing, “Of course, I never read the 


notices.” Most of them do not really 
mean it. The star of “The Silent 
Call” is different. He actually fol- 


lows the rule rigorously. Indeed, he 
neither reads what is written about 
his performances by others nor does 
he talk at all about himself. This re- 
markable motion picture actor does not 
mention his salary to a living soul, 
and he plays with utter indifference 
to the question of whether or not his 
hair is well slicked down. Yes, the 
star of “The Silent Call” is a dog. As 
a matter of fact, in spite of his own 
reticence upon the subject, we are in 
a position to reveal his salary. He 
gets six bones a week, and on the 
seventh he has puppy biscuit. 

It is a little disconcerting to a mem- 
ber of the human race to observe 
Strongheart in the pursuit of his art, 
because he is almost as eloquent in 
expression and far more beautiful in 
appearance than any of the stars of the 
screen. Best of all, he seems entirely 
oblivious of his good looks. He 
makes no attempt to capitalize them, 
and is never caught carefully holding 
his profile to the camera. Still further 
to his credit is the fact that he man- 
ages to be virile without sticking out 
his chest and thumping it. The motion 
picture actors of America have much 
to learn from Strongheart. Of course, 
there are things within his power 
which mere men cannot hope to attain. 
Douglas Fairbanks himself would fail 
at some of the fences over which 
Strongheart leaps. Other stars can- 
not run with him, or fight, or prick 
up their ears. He also wags his tail 
unusually well. 


A BEAUTIFUL picture has been 
built around the big Belgian 
police dog. Mountains have been 


By Heywoop Broun 


used as his background, and we know 
of few things as thrilling in the films 
as the sight of Strongheart outlined 
against the sky as he stands peering 
from a high peak. There are other 
marvelous moments in which we watch 
him charging down through snow- 
drifts like a speed-boat plowing 
through spume, and a final climax in 
which he leaps from a jutting cliff to 
get at the villain and drown him. 
Which more or less naturally re- 
minds us of the old and honored vaude- 
ville encounter between the fat come- 
dian and the thin one. The thin one 
had a dog, and the fat one used to 
ask, “Is that dog amphibious?” To 
which, like a shot, would come the 
answer, “I should say so; he’d bite 
you in a minute.” Strongheart is like 
that in “The Silent Call.” Once he 
got into the habit of biting the villain 
he kept it up. Whether they met on 
land or water, the result was invari- 
ably the same. Both dog and man 
deserved praise for their persistence. 
Ash Brent, miscreant, contracted an 
ambition to abduct Miss Betty Hous- 
ton, the heroine of the picture. In- 
stead of going about it in a nice way 
and asking permission of her parents 
or of the dog, Brent attempted to 
rush matters and employ violence. 
Time after time he was thwarted by 
Strongheart. Brent must have be- 
come sick and tired of that dog before 
he was through. “Just the day for an 
abduction,” Ash Brent would say to 
himself on a clear, cold morning and 
saunter around to the little shack in 
the woods intent upon evil toward 
Miss Houston. Generally, he found 
her alone. After a short, sharp strug- 
gle he habitually tucked her under his 
arm and started away through the 
forest. But every time there came a 
crashing, bounding body through the 
thickets, and Brent would be obliged 
to drop Betty because of the incon- 


if 


venience of carrying a heroine and 
being bitten by a dog at the same time. 


OMEHOW or other Brent never 

learned. He was a primitive brute, 
and as soon as his wounds had healed 
he would come back to abducting 
again. Maybe Strongheart thought it 
was a game. At any rate, it was-just 
as good for the dog as organized sport. 
It kept him out in the open air, re- 
duced his weight, and was good for 
the teeth. Undoubtedly, he could 
have kept it up forever. Miss Hous- 
ton, too, ought to receive a certain 
amount of credit for her fortitude. 
Other heroines would have moved 
away after the third or fourth bold 
attempt at kidnapping by the villain. 
But she did not seem to find the neigh- 
borhood unpleasant. Indeed, we were 
a little inclined to believe that she 
must have given Ash Brent, the villain, 
some encouragement. However, if 
she did, it does not show upon the 
screen. Of course, by and by, the 
life of adventure came to an end. Ab- 
duction is well enough for police dogs 
and villains, but it is no career for a 
heroine. 

Eventually she married the hero and 
settled down. So did Strongheart, 
which seemed rather tragic. After so 
long a career of tracking villains 
through the wilderness he must have 
grown somewhat weary of sitting in 
front of the fire and chasing his tail. 





ROUND OR FLAT? 


An applicant was before the school 
board applying for the position of 
teacher in the local school. 

“Do you teach round geography or 
flat geography?” queried the head of 
trustees. 

“I am prepared to teach either,” 
came the reply. 

He got the job. 





























Bernice Ackerman 
purrs 100 percent. in 
“The Blue Kitten” 


Madam Petrova, in 
her own play, ‘‘The 
White Peacock,” at 
the Comedy Theatre 


Lenore Ulric, as 
piquant little 
Kiki 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF HARDING 


HE first year of the Harding 
administration has passed so 
gently that the country has 
scarcely been aware of the 
flight of time. For the 
first time in twenty years 
the White House has been 
the quietest place in our 
Government. Indeed the 

whole Government has taken its tone from 

the White House. Congress and the courts 
have been running on pneumatic tires. No 
schisms have developed, no noisy factions 
arisen. The mild and sheep-like agricultural 
bloc sounds like the college yell of the deaf 
and dumb school compared with the in- 
surgent movement of a dozen years ago, 
when Norris and Murdock and Bristow and 

La Follette and Dolliver were making the 

welkin ring with their complaints at the 

wickedness of man and the carelessness cf 

Providence. 

In business we have seen the tide of 
inflation going out, and the incoming tide 
of business, and all without “noise and foam” 

. stolen tides from unknown bourns! 
Tremendous changes have come in this past 
year; legislation has been enacted which is epochal in its 
importance. Business changes have come that are far- 
reaching in their significance. International agreements 
have been reached that may change the history of the world 
by revolutionizing the procedure of humanity in interna- 
tional affairs. America has taken world leadership quietly 
and with no trumpet-blowing, yet powerfully. 

And all this change, all this growth, all this big domi- 
nance of mankind has come, under the leadership of a 
modest, self-deprecating man who is chairman of the syndi- 
cate which is running the Government of the United States. 
Nominally he is President. Really he is one of a group 
of Republican politicians who are feeling their way out of 
a tangle of world disorder, and being more led by events 
than leading, are following the blind instinct of the times 
toward the light. 

How queer it is that Harding, whom thousands of men 
voted for under protest, and only after thinking steadily 
of Cox for an hour before polling time, should be what 
he is—all that he is! The puzzled unsure heart of the 
people seems to have found in this rather baffled and un- 
certain man in the White House a sort of affinity. It's 
a gray world; and, compared with the gorgeous militant 
Roosevelt or the vivid and contentious Wilson, here is a 
drab man for a dreary day. The protective coloring of 
the times has either come from the White House to the 
nation, or, being in the heart of the people, spread itself 
over the White House. At any rate, we have had a year 
of profound and highly profitable peace. By next year we 
may be well tired of it. But now it surely seems good. 
| of a politician’s work should be made. To make it 

immediately after his death may seem cruel. To wait 
longer than a few days, a few weeks, a few months, finds 
him forgotten. Probably two months is a decent period 
in which to allow the friends of the late Senator Boise 

Penrose, who died without chick or child, to get over their 

first sense of loss. And certainly two months finds Penrose 





WASTE 
T IS hard to know just when the serious appraisement 


slipping into oblivion so fast that it will be dangerous to 
wait longer if one would moralize about him. 
is disappearing rapidly. 


His fame The place he 
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EDITORIAL 


By Witittam ALLEN WHITE 


held is vacant because it 
place of personal power. 
institution by his leadership. He seems to 
have left nothing permanent. His life was 
most futile. For a generation he moved in 
politics one of its conspicuous figures. For 
over two decades he was the most powerful 
figure in the United States Senate, and dur- 
ing those twenty years the United States 
Senate was the most important political as- 
semblage in the world. For ten years Pen- 
rose dominated the Republican party as no 
other man in it has dominated the party. 
And all for what end? What law is known 
as the Penrose law? What measure or 
policy do men link with the name of Pen- 
rose? What habit of thought or school of 
procedure has he perpetuated? Perhaps his 
friends would say that his strength was lent 
to preventing wicked and nefarious legisla- 
tion, policies or tendencies of his time. He 
surely was the leader of the opposition to 
all progressive measures in his party and 
nation. Yet every bill of national significance 
which he denounced is now a law and is 
working. Every tendency which aroused 
his ire swept over him and succeeded. The 
men and the policies which he opposed so 
vigorously are set in the hearts and the lives 
of the people. Penrose’s net achievement is nothing. He 
stood in the path of progress a huge, formidable snow man, 
cold and forbidding. Progress went over him and around 
him, and now his fame even is melting. In a year it will 
be a memory, in a decade a curiosity, in a generation it 
will be forgotten. 

Yet Boise Penrose had great talent. He had an iron 
loyalty to his friends, to his causes, to his party. He 
had industry, and a shrewdness in judging men that was 
almost genius. He was modest, and he shrank from fame. 
He had good taste in many important public matters, 
which is almost as desirable as good morals. Yet he 
comes empty-handed out of a life whose rigors broke 
him; the man who wrapped his talent in a napkin. What 
a little change would have made him great! What a 
man he would have been if his loyalty had been to his 
country rather than to his party, to humanity rather than 
to “the organization”! The utter waste of him is pitiful, 
when the need of him seemed so great. The need? It 
is only for this generation, and time is long. So many 
good things came in spite of Penrose, that little more 
might have come with him. 

Probably we get about what our lives will hold in the 
way of progress. Our leaders may be merely channel 
sounders, plumb lines, or what not, that advertise our 
capacity when they move with the current. And other 
men, like Penrose, mark only the current’s force by their 
futility. 


is purely a 
He created no 


life by 


SWEET BEULAH LAND 


HE 1920 census reveals the fact that in three Ken- 
Tow counties no one has a motor car. Sure here 

is the “land that is fairer than day!” No motor cars, 
no Greek temples on the corners dispensing gasoline and 
misinformation about the roads. No garages where they 
keep time on a repair job with the speedometer; no 
dinner talk about the new models, no accidents and deaths. 
Probably there are no telephones and no prohibition, and 
no votes for women, and the world still is unsafe fer 
democracy. 

Holy, holy, holy smoke! What a place for the 
simple life! Here Dr. Tanner still is on his forty-day 
fast, Nellie Bly still is going around the world, pigs in 











clover still agitates the rustic mind, and Mary Garden 
could walk in the cool of those sylvan glades with Salome’s 
seventh veil over her arm and no one could misunder- 
stand her noble purpose. 

Some one should lead Menoken there, tell him to 
appoint an official Adam and Eve for the dump, let them 
name the livestock while He in His omniscience goes to 
work as Providence to make the world over as it should be. 


HOW NOT TO BLOCK THE BLOC 

UR beloved President has funny notions about block- 
QO ing the agricultural bloc. He gave the leader of the 

block the best office in the gift of the Administration, 
on the theory that it would decapitate the agricultural bloc. 
Perhaps it would take the head from the block. But the 
spectacle of the head of the block, the leader of the revolt 
inside the party, getting the best job in the party, is just 
the kind of salve that will make the head grow on again. 
Show the other rebels that rebellion gets good jobs, and 
you put down rebellion about as fast as squirting jets of 
coal oil on a blaze puts out the fire. 

Taft was a bit slow at times when he was putting down 
the insurgent rebellion. But he was never futile. He 
did the best he could. But he never tried to kill cats 
by feeding them the gold reserve. He took an axe, and 
went after the rebellion with awkward enthusiasm. His 
tactics were correct. But his estimate of the size of the 
progressive rebellion was poor. 

President Harding is trying moral suasion, in the shape 
of rewards of merit for misbehavior. It is a grand system, 
if you want to multiply rebellion and raise up the ghosts 
of the Kilkenny cats. Also, there is this to be considered: 
Mr. Kenyon, in a high court of the land, can do for the 
block in the judiciary what he could not do in the Senate. 

Perhaps by the same token which has passed current 
at the White house it might be well to put La Follette on 
the Supreme Court to head off his activities on the com- 
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mittee of levies and waterways in the district of Columbia. 
It so happens that the writer of these lines believes in 
the agricultural bloc. And he is delighted at the turn 
things have taken. For, when the next leader of the bloc 
appears, he will always have a good Federal job ahead of 
him if he succeeds, and if he fails he can always go 
back to the arms of the regulars and eat the fatted calf 
of the Senate restaurant. 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS 

HE New York papers are having a delicious quarter 

of an hour snickering at the Kentucky legislature for 

assuming to pass a law prohibiting the teaching of 
the Darwinian theory of evolution. The theory of evolu- 
tion has come a long way forward from Darwin, and it 
is not taught as Darwin announced it, even in Kentucky. 
But, even if Darwinian was taught to-day, the New York 
papers have no laughing cue. The beam is in their own 
eye bigger than a telephone pole. For the New York 
legislature in its Lusk bills has made American academic 
freedom a joke all over the world. What the Kentucky 
legislature can do to discredit American education by pro- 
hibiting the spreading of the Darwinian theory is negli- 
gible after the Lusk bills have passed. Of all the hick 
States in the Union, New York is the prize Reuben. 


"MID PLEASURES AND PALACES 

““ CAT’S place is in the home.” So decided a San 

Francisco judge recently in exonerating a cat-kill- 

ing dog. There is some comfort in that. Father's 
place is at work. The children have a right to their schools 
and playgrounds; mother’s place is at the polls, on the 
jury, or in the wage-earning business—any place except 
at the kitchen sink, and the hired girl has her Sunday out 
and her Thursday afternoon down town. Let us give 
devout thinks that the cat is legally house-bound. Other- 
wise, be it ever so humble, there’s no one at home! 
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Chorus—There’s good sledding that way, Warren! 














America First 


By Greorce JEAN NATHAN 


FIGURE that when the check for 
this article comes in I will to 
date have made exactly $6,725 out 
of the argument that, in the matter of 
music shows, the United States leads 
the world. I first posed the conten- 
tion when Ziegfeld produced “The 
Follies of 1912,” and have been in the 
habit of repeating it whenever I need 
a new suit. This, however, is, alas, 
probably the last time that I shall be 
able to exhibit the idea profitably, since 
I note with distress that almost every- 
one is beginning to agree with me. 
There was a time—about seven or 
eight years ago—when the theory still 
had some bounce and novelty and when 
I was still accused, in the sponsoring 
of it, of having been greased by Zieg- 
feld with numerous rich and costly 
baubles. My argument has served 
me well. And not only me, but 
some of my friends. Well do I 
recall the day, indeed, when I 
magnanimously loaned my standby to 
Dr. Sherwin and when he got out of 
thinking for a week by sitting down 
and writing one week-day newspaper 
review, one Saturday dramatic page 
review, and one magazine article on it, 
claiming in each—foul ingrate!—that 
I had cabbaged the great idea from 
him back in 1892. And not less well 
do I recall that other time when I 
rented out my theme to a distinguished 
Harvard professor, who wrote two 
profound articles on the subject, which 
he spoiled completely by spelling Ann 
Pennington’s name with an e, and for 
which the rent is still due. 
Ah, those happy, happy days! True, 
I have a feeling that I may still be 
zble to sell another article on the 
topic to the editor of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, who hasn’t seen a music show 
since “Byrne Brothers’ Eight Bells,” 
but nevertheless the game is pretty 
well up. So, for the next ten years 
I shall have to write about “The Art 
of Acting.” The Art of Acting has 
already netted me $4,280, and is no- 
where nearly exhausted. I figure that 
the Art of Acting, during the year 
1922 alone, should pay for at least a 
dozen cases of gin, eight cases of 
Italian vermouth, and perhaps even 
two or three bottles of Aquavit. 


I HANG to-day’s article anent the 

superiority of the American music 
show on this convenient peg: the 
recent importation of Albert De Cour- 
ville’s London revue, “Pins and 
Needles.” Assuming, and doubtless 
not without justice, that “Pins and 
Needles” is the representative London 


revue, one is immediately struck with 
a seediness beside which even an old 
Joseph M. Gaites music show took on 
an aspect of great splendor. In the 
present instance, Mr. De Courville, 
after reading the next morning’s news- 
paper notices, explained that the boat 
that had the show’s costumes and 
scenery on it had struck an iceberg, 
and that, as a consequence, he hur- 
riedly had to get together new cos- 
tumes and new scenery at an outlay 
of $40,000 in order to open the piece 
in time. Taking Mr. De Courville at 
his word is the worst thing that a 
critic could do to him. For if he 
actually spent $40,000 on the present 
costumes and scenery in “Pins and 
Needles” he is a producer of very 


dubious taste and less commercial 
acumen. On the opening night there 
was not a costume on the stage 


throughout the evening that captured 
the eye; and, as for the scenery, even 
Mr. William A. Brady might have been 
forgiven a chuckle. If one doesn’t 
take Mr. De Courville at his word, he 
is not much better off. For if the 
costumes and scenery were those of 
the original London production, and 
were sagaciously apologized for by the 
iceberg, then all one can say is that 
the American revue is much more 
superior to the English than even the 
most obstreperous of us had convinced 
ourselves. 


LTHOUGH I am famous from 

coast to coast as a reviewer of 
exceptional manners—I am, as is well 
known, invariably as refined as granu- 
lated sugar—I make bold to descend 
to the bourgeois and ignoble suspicion 
that Mr. De Courville’s iceberg, or 
whatever it was that detained the ship 
laden with finery, is largely mythical. 
And I am brought to this base con- 
clusion by observing from the pro- 
gram that the costumes and scenery 
were not the only things that were de- 
tained by the irrepressible berg. In 
addition to the costumes and scenery 
it appears that a number of the lyrics, 
melodies and dance numbers were simi- 
larly detained. For, surely, such lines 
as “lyrics by Ballard McDonald,” 
“music by James Hanley” and “pro- 
duced with the assistance of Julian 
Mitchell” have a very pleasant and 
familiar ring, and are approximately 
as typically Londonese as Longacre 
Sauare. Yes,I fear that Mons. De Cour- 
ville has been spoofing us. If he apol- 
ogizes for the costumes and scenery, he 
should—to keep in the picture—also 
apologize for having left behind him 
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his lyrics, songs and stage producer. 

I do not forget, as the crafty reader 
may think, that the London revues are 
often half—and more than half— 
American. The average London revue 
to-day looks and sounds like a road 
company of “The Follies of 1918.” 
What I seek to point out is the ina- 
bility of the English revue producer 
to achieve anything like the results of 
the American revue producer, even 
when he employs the same lyric 
writers, song writers, dance directors 
—and even costume makers and scene 
painters. The London revue generally 
makes one think of a revival of “The 
Greenwich Village Follies” of the year 
before last, with the lights in bad work- 
ing order. Some of the English come- 
dians are excellent fun makers, but 
beyond these comedians the English 
producer has nothing to offer that 
American theatergoers have not be- 
come familiar with several years be- 
fore. What would the typical London 
revue be without its American per- 
formers? Take away Elsie Janis, the 
Dolly sisters, Shirley Kellogg, Teddy 
Gerard and the hundred and one Ameri- 
cans who are London favorites, and 
all that would be left would be an 
imitation of Ben Ali Haggin’s “Fol- 
lies” tableaux vivants (with the tights 
very wrinkly at the knees) and the 
joke about what happened in the bridal 
suite in the hotel at Brighton. 


COMPARED with a Ziegfeld “Fol- 
lies,” a George White’s “Scandals,” 
a John Murray Anderson’s “Green- 
wich Village” show, or a Shubert’s 
“Gaieties” or Winter Garden exhibit, 
such a revue as this “Pins and Needles” 
seems an exceptionally amateurish 
thing. The beauty of a Ziegfeld show, 
the humor of a “Scandals” and the 
imagination of an Anderson show are 
observable in it inno degree. Further, 
unlike the American shows, these Eng- 
lish exhibitions have about them al- 
most always an air of economy, the 
feeling that someone has been trying 
to cut down expenses and save money. 
The impressive lavishness of the 
American revue is completely absent 
from them. Indeed, “Pins and 
Needles” in its entirety probably did 
not cost as much to produce as the 
pearl scene in the Music Box spectacle. 
The two leading performers in the 
De Courville exhibit are, of course. 
Americans: Miss Edith Kelly Gould 
and Mr. Harry Pilcer. In the matter 
of these particular native performers, 
however, I find myself as patriotic an 
American as General von Ludendorff. 











































MARILING 
MILLER 


Entertains Arthur Litle 
and his pencil 


“Sally” now has passed its five hun- 
dredth performance. It seems destined 
to establish not only a new record for 
endurance, but for brilliance and charm. 
And still the lovely Miss Miller dances 
along, while Leon: Errol laments his 
comedy ankle. “I gotta get that knuckle 
fixed,” he says; but it probably wouldn't 
draw the crowds as well if he did. 


wWrAL TE 
SATLETY 


RATRLE DRE 
MARTY 
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ARTHUR 
LITLE 


When Marilynn 
Miller says “Every- 
one hates bathing 
dishes,” a shout of 
confirmation goes up 
from the _ married 
men; but when she 
lets Leon Errol help 
her, there is not a 
dish-washer in the 
house but envies him. 


Mr. Errol is a con- 
scientious waiter. 
“Twelve oysters,” 
he writes, taking 
Catlett's order, “and 
will the young lady 
be here,” he asks, 
referring to the 
very quiet Miss 
Martyn, “ because 
we mustn't have 
thirteen at table.” 

















With the 


Irrepressible, 


LOOK-A-HERE! 
HAD a date the 
Other night. And I 
Tried to kiss her. 
She very coldly 
Requested me to 
Leave. I did. 
On another party 
I behaved like 
A gentleman; I 
Kept my distance 
From the young 
Lady, and when I 
Left she requested 
That I should not 
Come again and 
Remarked that I 
Was too slow for 
Her, which all goes 
To prove that 
Barnum was correct. 
—Syracuse Orange Peel. 


THAT’S DIFFERENT AGAIN— 
Senior (to Freshman who has just 
arrived)—I want to give you a bit of 
advice! 
Fresh Freshman—Awright, 
want to give you some, too. 
“Well, what is it?” 
“Follow the advice you are going to 
give me.”—Georgia Cracker. 


but I 


ADDITION 
Prisoner—Good morning, Judge. 
Judge—How old are you? 
“Twenty-nine.” 

“You'll be thirty when you get out.” 
—Chicago Phoenix. 
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“Have you ever read ‘To a Field- 
mouse’?” 
“Why, no! How do you get them 
to listen?”—Yale Record. 


College Wits 


Joyous, Irresponsible 





And your art often makes me think 
of Bill Hart and the Northwestern 
Mounted Police, for when they go out 
they always get their man.—lowa 
Frivol. 
APPRECIATED 

“How do you feel to-night?” 

“Oh, way above par.” 

“How’s that?” 

“My girl told me she takes lots of 
stock in me.”—Yale Record. 


WISE LAD 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 
He did not cry or shout. 
He waited till the boat went down 
And put the fire out. 
—Boston Beanpot. 


NO PEP 
Raugh—So your cawlidge cawmic 











«| isn’t making a hit? 

n Raw—Naw. None of the faculty is 
even talking of kicking it out.—Wash- 
ington and Jefferson Wag Jag. 





Brooks—A girl's skirt blew up o 
Broadway the other day... . 

Lucile—Yes, yes; go on! 

“And the shock could be felt 
blocks.”"—Princeton Tiger. 


for 
A HINT? 
Father—What does your teacher say 
about your poor arithmetic work? 
Anthony—He said he’d rather you 
would not help me with it.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 





Are You Coming In? 


UDGE'S Annual College Wits Number 

will be published on May 6 next. Are 
you going to be represented in it? 

All matter for this number should be in 
our hands early in March. All matter sub- 
mitted should be addressed “College Wits 
Editor, JUDGE, 627 West 43d Street, New 
York.” 

All matter accepted will be paid for. And 
there are three trophies—handsome silver 
cups—for the best college showing, for the 
best literary feature, and for the best art 
teature 

Each contribution must bear the name, class 
and college of the contributor 

Are you coming in? 


CORRECT 
Teacher—Now, Rollo, use the word 
“ruthless” in a sentence. 
Rollo—Every team in the American 
League except the Yankees is Ruth- 
less —Notre Dame Juggler. 











PRONUNCIAMENTO 

Flappers ... flappers . . . beautiful, 
nifty, passionate, gum-chewing. I 
have heard evil things said of you. 

I have heard it said that you are 
without conscience, and have patterned 
your conduct after Theda Bara, and 
delight in luring the yokels from the 
straight and narrow. 

I have heard these things and I have 
seen them myself, and I know they are 
true, but just the same I’m for you. 
. « « You know your oil. 

I sometimes regard you very seri- 
ously when you are holding hilarious 
gala and wassail over a bottle of Bevo 
with a boob and an egg sandwich. 
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“Wasn't it dark out here last night?” 
—Missouri Showme. 
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Benevolent Old Gentleman—Why 
are you all crying, my dears? 

The Wait-ress—C-ryin’? We ain’t 
c-cryin’, sir. We're s-singin’ ‘’Ail the 
Glad Day!’”—Tit-Bits (London). 


TTACHE AKIRA DEN, of the 

Japanese embassy, was talking at 
a dinner about the outcry against the 
wearing of one-piece bathing suits by 
girls. 

“If a girl is a swimmer,” he said, 
“why shouldn't she wear this one-piece 
suit? Why burden herself with a skirt 
and stockings when she wants to swim? 

“These beach censors could learn a 
lesson from the Japanese princess to 
whom a visiting Englishwoman said: 

“*I saw a Japanese girl bathing in 
a river quite naked yesterday. Is it 
thought modest for women to bathe 
naked in Japan?” 

“It is not thought immodest,’ said 
the princess, ‘for women to bathe 
naked in Japan, but it is thought very 
immodest to look at them when they 
are bathing.’”—Detroit Free Press 


“Do you think I shall live until I’m 
ninety, doctor?” 

“How old are you now?” 

“Forty.” 

“Do you drink, gamble, smoke, or 
have you any vices of any kind?” 

“No. I don’t drink, I never gamble, 
I loathe smoking; in fact, I haven’t any 
vices.” 

“Well, good heavens, what do you 
want to live another fifty years for?”— 
Pickup. 


A British cyclist rode on through the 
rain. He was drenched and splashed 
from head to foot with mud. He saw 
a countryman walking toward him. 

“How far to Riston?” he asked. 

“Eight miles in the other direction,” 
was the answer. “You're going the 
wrong way.” 

“The other way!” gasped the cyclist. 
“But the last signpost pointed ‘This 
Way to Riston.’” 

“Ah, that post was turned around 
long ago to confuse the Zeppelins,” 


_ answered the countryman with a know- 


ing smile.—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 





“Give me a new novel which will go 
well with a sea-green tea-gown and 
ash-blonde hair.””— Lustige Blaetter 
(Berlin). 

“Is Chiggersville a wide-awake 
town?” 

“I used to think so,” said Squire 
Witherbee, sadly, “but appearances are 
deceivin’.. A_ brisk stranger came 
through here about a week ago an’ took 
orders for a dozen clothes wringers at 
$100 apiece.” 

“Pretty high for clothes wringers.” 

“That ain’t th’ wust of it. Every one 
of them durned machines was guaran- 
teed to print $20 bills.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


“Where have you been?” 

“Spending a few weeks at a winter 
hotel.” 

“Did it have all the comforts of 
home?” 

“Oh, yes. The food was poor, the 
rooms cold and the help sassy.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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of the World’s Humor 


“You are leaving town?” 

“For a few days,” said the editor of 
the Chiggersville Clarion. “I’m the 
victim of an unfortunate typographical 
error.” 

“What happened?” 

“T was commenting on the Christmas 
shopping crowds and said there was a 
fine showing of our better halves on 
Main Street yesterday.” 

“Well?” 

“Nothing more, 
printer made it ‘calves. 
ham Age-Herald. 


except that the 
’ '_. Birming- 


It was foolish of Jones to make a 
wager that he would eat a quart of 
peas with a hatpin if his college foot- 
ball team lost their next game. 

But having done so he had to make 
good. 

“There’s only one thing I ask,” said 
he to the winner. 

“What’s that?” inquired the winner. 

“If you’re going to stand by and 
see that I eat all these peas with a 
hatpin I want you to admit that you 
won the bet and are insisting on its 
payment. Don’t you pretend that you 
are my keeper.”—Los Angeles Times. 














“And why does the death of this 
friend affect you so deeply?” 


“Ah! Had I married him I should 
now be a widow.”—I/] Travaso 
(Rome). 








Visitor—It’s funny, but I can never get your baby to play with a rattle. 
Artist Mother—Not at all; his father was never athletic either!—London Mail. 


During a dinner party the conversa- 
tion turned to good-looking people. 

One lady said: “I think all the good- 
looking men have stayed away from 
this dinner party.” 

The gentleman to whom this remark 
had been made said: “Well, I think all 
the good-looking ladies are with us 
to-night.” 

Then the lady, thinking a compli- 
ment had been paid her, added: “Of 
course, I should have said ‘present 
company excepted.’” 

Whereupon the gentleman said: “Oh! 
Of course that’s what I meant to say!” 
—London Telegraph. 


Diner—Where’s my change? 

Waiter—Dar ain’t no change; dat’s 
mah tip. 

“But I didn’t tell you you could 
have it.” 

“Oh, dat’s all right, boss. Ah’s 
fo’getful mahself sometimes.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“What's all that noise gwine on ovah 
at you’ house last night?” asked an old 
colored woman of another. “Sounded 
like a lot of catamounts done broke 
loose.” 

“Dat? Why, dat was nothin’ only 
de gen’man from the furniture store 
collecting his easy payments.”—The 
Bullock Way. 








Flubb—Bill seems to be a bundle of 
nerves. He jumps every time he hears 
an automobile horn. 

Dubb—Yes; he is giving his wife 
road lessons in driving their new car! 
—New York Sun. 


A Virginia man never saw an auto- 
mobile until last Friday, his ninety- 
eighth birthday. That’s one reason 
he’s ninety-eight! — Schenectady Ga- 
zette. 





The Plutocrat (to would-be son-in- 
law)—Is it my daughter you want, sir, 
or is it her money? 

The Suitor—Sir, you know very well 
that I am an amateur athlete. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“A great deal, sir. It debars me 
from taking part in any event for 
money!”—Passing Show (London). 
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Mrs. M. had arrived at the little sta- 
tion in Vermont on a cold stormy eve- 
ning and had hired an old man to drive 
her to her friend’s farm up among the 
hills. The roads were in bad condition 
from the storm, and the ride was alto- 
gether a very uncomfortable one. 
“How much do I owe you?” she asked 
on arriving at her destination. 

“Well, ma’am,” said the old man, 
“my reg’lar price is a dollar, but seein’ 
as it’s sech a bad night and the goin’ 
so terrible, I'll call it seventy-five 
cents.”—The Christian Registér. 


“What qualities must a man have to 
be a successful financier?” 

“He must be able to make other 
people’s money pay him for the privi- 
lege of working overtime.”—New York 
Sun. 


Pedestrian (to traffic cop)—Officer, 
what is the quickest way to the hos- 
pital? 

Cop—Well, you cross here and you'll 
be there in fifteen minutes.—De Noter. 
kraker (Amsterdam). 


“Poor Edith seems utterly crushed. 
You know she used to hang on Jack’s 
every word.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, the other day he broke it ”"— 
Boston Transcript. 
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Hokus—Who wrote “Ten Nights in 
a Bar Room?” 

Pokus—Shakespeare. 

“Aren’t you thinking of “Twelfth 
Night’?” 

“What difference did a couple of 
nights more or less make in those 
days?”—New York Sun. 


“So your father is ill. I hope it is 
nothing contagious.” 

“Gee! so do I. The doctor says 
dad is suffering from overwork.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Traveler—It’s a nuisance — these 
trains are always late. 

Resourceful Conductor—But, my 
dear sir, what would be the use of the 
waiting-rooms if they were on time?— 
Numero (Turin). 


“Did you find out what that sporty- 
lookin’ stranger was doin’ in Chig- 
gersville?” asked Bill Woppit, the 
garage man. 

“Nope,” said Sam Puttyfut, the 
leading grocer. “I ast him what his 
business was, an’ he said he was th’ 
feller who built th’ pyramids.” 

“A kind of architect, eh?” 

“Naw. I knew right off he was 
tryin’ to fool me. I don’t know much, 
but I know them things was built 
before th’ Civil War, which was a 
consider’ble time before that young 
whippersnapper was born.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


Mother (severely)—Bobby, you mustn’t use those naughty words! 
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“Ah! Are you the man who pursues 
the ladies?” 

“Yes, that’s me—but I’m sorry I 
have no time for it at the moment.”— 
Karikaturen (Christiania). 


“You don’t seem to have any dif- 
ficulty getting your sermons printed 
in the paper,” said one minister to the 
other. 

“No. The trick is easy. All I have 
to do is to find out what a newspaper 
wants me to say and then I say it. 
The next day they use the front page 
to let people know that I said it.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 

















Comedian—Why did you break off 
your engagement with the leading 
lady? 

Tragedian — Because she had the 
cheek to demand that her name should 
be printed on the wedding invitations 
in bigger and blacker type than mine. 
—London Mail. 


Elihu Root was cross-examining a 
young woman in court one day. 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

The young woman hesitated. 

“Don’t hesitate,” said Mr. Root. 
“The longer you hesitate the older 
you are.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“Be careful of that tiger!” 

“Oh, we are not afraid of him hurt- 
ing anybody.” 

“I know that. But I don’t want the 
comedian to maul him to death. Tigers 
cost money.” — Louisville Courier- 


Journal. 


“Henry,” said Mrs. Peckton, “there 
are times when I believe you regret 
that you ever married me.” 

“Say not so, my love,” replied Mr. 
Peckton, gloomily. “Nevertheless, I 
can’t help remembering that the train 
I was to have taken to keep an en- 
gagement with you and a preacher at 
a church was wrecked. Had I reached 
the station five minutes sooner—ah, 
little woman—who knows where I 
would be to-day?”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Wherever did you learn them? 


Bobby—From pa’s shaving, uncle’s golf, cousin Jim’s Ford and auntie’s parrot!—Passing Show (London). 
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Have You a Little Theater of Your Own? 


By Wa ter PRICHARD EATON 


Propucine IN LITTLE THEATERS. By Clarence 


Stratton. Henry Holt & Co. 

‘THE hope of the drama in America 
is in the amateur little theaters. 

This remark will cause a New 
Yorker to turn up his nose—if ana- 
tomically possible. The amateur little 
theater means nothing in his young 
life. Why should it? He has at 
least fifty professional theaters to go 
to. In a year, he can see more good 
plays than either Paris or London. But 
a considerable portion of the U. S. A. 
lies above, below and beyond Man- 
hattan Island. For the true New 
Yorker, of course, America is a long 
delay on the way to Havana or Hono- 
lulu, but a lot of folks have to live in 
it the year ‘round, poor fish, and they 
have to live without drama. Good 
plays don’t travel any more except to 
a few large cities. Texas hasn’t seen 
a grade A company in four years. 
When I was in Portland, Oregon, last 
June, they told me nothing but a few 
second-rate musical comedies had 
visited that city all the past winter. 
An amateur little theater may not be 
the Comédie Francaise; but you re- 
member what the Irishman said about 
the war—it was “tirrible,” but better 
than none at all. 

The New Yorker knows that Iowa 
grows corn and hogs, at least he has 
a vague idea that it does. But he 
probably doesn’t know that Iowa has 
just sprouted a little theater circuit, 
five or six groups of amateurs in 
various towns having produced first 
class plays (including “Beyond the 
Horizon”), which they are taking out 
on tour through the State. The 
New Yorker knows that North Caro- 
lina grows mountain moonshine, but 
he doesn’t know that the young men 
and women in the State university 
have a theater, write and act their own 
dramas, and in the vacations take them 
to a score or more of towns which 
would otherwise never see a play. 
There are lots of things the New 
Yorker doesn’t know. 

Also, alas! there are lots of things 
the amateur actors don’t know. Mr. 
Stratton’s new book, “Producing in 
Little Theaters,” is designed td help 
these amateurs. It is free from gush, 
and gets right down to dramatic brass 
tacks. It tells how to organize a 
little theater, and gives practical, com- 


mon sense advice all along the line, 
not forgetting a list of suitable plays. 
It is full of pictures and full of the 
wisdom of a man who quite evidently 
knows what he is talking about. We 
have seldom seen a better book of the 
kind. 


Tue Cockpit: A RoMANTIC DRAMA IN THREE 
Acts. By Israel Zangwill. The Macmillan Co. 


[SRAEL ZANGWILL, who, in a 

famous play still remembered by us 
old fellows, once christened America 
“The Melting Pot,” has now, in a new 
play, christened Europe “The Cock- 
pit.” Brother Zangwill has very little 
use for war, not much, we gather, for 
Europe as at present organized—or 
disorganized — and none at all for 
“patriotism” in the common use of the 
word, the “my country right or wrong” 
kind, which is far less love of your 
own fellows than hate of the other 
fellows. 

But there’s one serious difficulty in 
writing a play about war and Europe 
and such like matters. The subject is 
considerably larger than a play. Two 
courses are open to the dramatist; he 
can go right to it and run the risk of 
sounding like a popgun at the siege of 
Verdun, or he can lay his scene in a 
little Balkan kingdom and run the risk 
of sounding like a comic opera. The 
Balkan States, God knows, have made 
trouble enough in Europe, but for pur- 
poses of fiction they seem to produce 
Zendas and Graustarks and Chocolate 
Soldiers. However, Zangwill has 
seized one of them as the more hope- 
ful horn of his dilemma. 

And he hasn’t written a comic opera, 
either. He has endeavored to write 
the tragic romance of a girl snatched 
from quiet, normal life in America to 
be queen of Valdania, only to find her- 
self in a cockpit, amid intrigue and 
hatred, all the violent passions and 
bloody results of “nationalism,” and, 
unable to escape, dragged deeper and 
deeper into the tragic web. It is a 
pathetic story, and moves with logical 
directness and fine fervor—the fervor 
of the international Jew and lover of 
his fellow-men. But—well, the Bal- 
kans are the Balkans. His courtiers 
and queens, his wars and ceremonies, 
are all on the miniature scale. You 
can’t help feeling that there’s some- 
thing unreal about it all, and just a 
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little ridiculous. We have our doubts 
whether anybody can put into a play 
what Zangwill is after here. It needs 
a canvas at least as huge as Tolstoi’s 
“War and Peace.” 


Tue Best PLays or 1920-21. By Burns Mantle 


Small, Maynard & Co. 

IF YOU are one of the poor fishes 

who doesn’t live in New York, you 
might get a copy of Burns Mantle’s 
year book of the New York stage, and 
see just how many of the ten best 
plays of last season, which he picks 
and partially prints, by means of dia- 
logue connected with descriptive nar- 
rative, reached, or will reach, your 
benighted community. Then you'll 
know whether you need a little theater 
in your home or not. 

The book also contains a list of all 
the plays produced in New York last 
season, with the casts and a summary 
of the story. There were 157 of ’em, 
and presumably Mr. Mantle saw them 
all. Yet there are people who look 
enviously at dramatic critics, exclaim- 
ing: “Pretty soft!” 

But much as we find of value in this 
digest of the ten best plays, and this 
long list of casts and brief summary 
of all the 147 others, our personal satis- 
faction in the book is more aroused 
by the table of actors’ ages at the back. 
No longer shall we have to answer, “I 
don’t know,” when somebody asks us 
how old Marguerite Clarke is. We 
shall now say, “Look it up in Burns 
Mantle’s year book; you will remem- 
ber it much better if you look it up 
yourself.” 

This will sell at least five hundred 
copies of the book, so we expect to 
touch Burns for a rake-off when we 
next see him. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. By Marsden Hartley 


Boni and Liveright. 
oT HE people who ought to read this 
book will never even know it has 
been written, nor even who Marsden 
Hartley is. We'll bet a year’s sub- 
scription to Judge that you don’t know 
who he is, either. He’s a painter, and 
a clever one. And he has ideas about 
vaudeville. It needs some! We 
heartily recommend this volume to 
Messrs. Keith, Proctor and Shubert. 
And you, too, will find some meat here, 
whether it is the stage, or books, or 
pictures that you like best. 
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“Say, mister, yah ain't all demobi- 
lized yet, are yah? I see yer still 
wearin’ yer wrist watch. 


Lament of the Golf Widow 
By Edmund Gilligan 


A*s spring approaches, the golfer’s 
wife senses the air of abstraction 
that enwraps her husband. She knows 
the unerring instinct that tells him 
just when the links will be green, and 
the tees ready. 

She realizes that the winter of her 
content is over and the spring of her 
discontent is beginning. 

There is no help for it. It always 
happens. Last fall, when he found 
he could not play another round on 
the snowy course, the golfer entered 
the bosom of his family. 

His wife is now closely acquainted 
with him, and has even learned to put 
two lumps in his tea. He has for- 
gotten the name of his favorite caddy, 
and his own children know him and 
are quite fond of him. 

When spring comes, she must again 
enter her widowhood, and be content 
if he decides to have breakfast at home 
once a week rather than drive to the 
country club for a few holes before 
breakfast in the grill. 

The children will soon be crying for 
their father, and asking if he has gone 
away forever. The dogs will pine 
away, the cook will grow unruly. 

Again, his widow will recall the 
ceaseless vigil of last spring when she 
and the other golf widows patiently 
waited at their windows, hoping that 
their mad husbands would turn into 
the driveway instead of going on to 
the country club. 

She will sigh as she remembers how 
the car always dashed by and how her 
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At Your Service 


Imagine a bird's-eye view 
of the United States. Imagine 
it criss-crossed with telephone 
wires or underground cables 
connecting every city, town 
and hamlet. Imagine these 
wires reaching nearly 
14,000,000 = destinations—in 
city homes and offices and in 


2,500,000 farmhouses. 


Imagine all this and your 
vision is still short of the truth 
regarding the Bell System. A 
telephone at your elbow, a 
wire circuit to your farthest 
neighbor. Apparatus which 
embodies the latest develop- 
ments of an army of trained 
scientists. The picture is still 
incomplete. 
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nation-wide facilities of com- 
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repair; every switchboard 
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telephone-using public. Every 
day, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, thousands of 
crews of linemen and cable- 
men, and installers of every 
kind of telephone equipment, 
carry on this work with the 
continued growth of the nation. 
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husband waved his hand, intent on his 
determination to play eighteen holes 
before dark. 

She will remember with a shudder 
how Dick Jones’s wife fell into a ter- 
rible faint when Dick stopped in front 
of his house one spring day, not to come 
in to his wife, but simply from force 
of habit acquired in the winter months. 

So the golf widow resigns herself 
to waiting and watching, and whiles 
away the dull hours by praying for 
rain, lightning, fire, and other acts of 
God which make golf impossible. 
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THE LATEST 
“Are you a tramp?” 
“No, mum. I'm a sailor on a ten- 
year holiday.” 
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[ Dt Mouse, the farmer. packed his grip. | 
. And started on a city trip 


With the Assistance of Cesar 
By Hartley H. Hepler 


Y FATHER was an eminent 
and talented musician, and at 
the time of his marriage was 

first flute in the Joplin Missouri Sym- 
phony Orchestra whose famous concerts 
are a fragrant memory to many. When 
I was between eight and nine years of 
age, however, a street car accident de- 
prived him of the great toe on his right 
foot, and his career as a flutist was at 
an end. It then became necessary for 
me to provide a livelihood for my father, 
mother, and nine sisters, the eldest of 
whom was at that time six years of age. 
It is to the training I received during 
the years which followed, while I sold 
the Saturday Blade and Chicago Ledger 
in the streets of my home town, that I 
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firmly believe I owe my present success. 

I was born on the fifth day of Janu- 
ary, 1880, in the town of Elysian Fields, 
Kansas, where I still reside. When I 
married in the summer of 1899 I had 
learned typesetting, and was employed 
in the office of the weekly local paper, 
the Elysian Fields Courier, and was re- 
ceiving a weekly salary of eleven dol- 
lars. 

This seemed vast wealth to my little 
bride and me, and indeed it proved 
ample for our modest needs, until the 
arrival of our first kiddie, whom we 
christened Leopold, a name which we 
both had always regarded as very 


| musical. 


As I say, however, after the birth of 
our son we began to realize more 
deeply our additional responsibilities. 
First, we felt that we must have a home 
more suited to our new condition. The 
little cottage in which we were living 
had once been occupied by an old 
Pawnee Indian who had been a sub- 
scriber to the Police Gazette, and who 
had papered the two rooms with illus- 
trations from this journal. While my 
darling wife, Hannah, and I both felt 
that we were proof against the influence 
of such decorations, we did not feel that 
it was just the place in which to rear 
our little one, and so began plans for 
the construction of a home of our own. 

A local contractor estimated that the 
home which we had in mind would cost 
about four thousand dollars. As we 
were finding it possible at that time to 
save but thirty cents per week out of 
my salary the outlook was not espe- 
cially bright. One night, coming home 
from my work, weary and worn out 
from a day af hopeless thinking and 
planning, I was met at my front door 
by my wife with a rapturous exclama- 
tion of: 

“Oh! Lemuel, I have it!” 

“You have what?” I inquired in some 
alarm, as there was an epidemic of 
mumps in the neighborhood at the time. 

“Our new home,” she explained. “Did 


you get paid off to-day? Where is your 
Let me see. 


envelope? It is all here? 





He came upon a& cabaret. 
Where time and health are whiled away. 


Now come and get supper while I ex- 
plain my plan to you.” 

While I busied myself with the prep- 
aration for our simple but love-sea- 
soned evening meal Hannah continued 
her explanation. 

“You remember the little lot down 
near the glue factory which Uncle 
Leopold gave us for a wedding present? 
Let us simply buy this little house, 
move it down on that lot, and take 
Cesar with us.” 

Seeing my bewilderment she led me 
to the back door. 

“Look,” she said, pointing. 
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As I looked, her plan dazzled me. 
Czsar, I may explain, was our dog and 
the area surrounding his kennel was 
made gay by hundreds of old shoes, bot- 
tles, lumps of coal, and similar articles, 
the fruits of Czsar’s genius for inces- 
sant and mournful howling. 

The rest of the story is quickly told. 
We moved the cottage to the lot adja- 
cent to the new glue factory, and chain- 
ing Cesar in the back yard, we were 
soon rewarded by an almost continuous 
shower of bricks from the hands of the 
workmen. I had prepared myself for 
the work by taking a correspondence 
school course in brick laying, and it was 
a simple matter for me to lay the foun- 
dation, and slowly but surely, erect 
upon it a small but exquisitely tasteful 
little house which we later sold for a 
handsome sum, and with the proceeds 
built two more, repeating the process, 
until at the present time, only twenty- 
two years after our marriage, we are 
not only sending our nine children to 
college, but have our Ford entirely paid 
for and go to the city every year for 
the social season. 

Old Cesar is still with us, loved and 
petted, and in good health, but he has 
lost most of his teeth, this loss giving 
him a sort of low comedy appearance. 
He wears a sterling silver collar on 
which is engraved: “Ad astra per 
aspera.” Truly, we have encountered 
difficulties in our ascent to the stars, but 
as I often remark to Hannah, the power 
of love is a wonderful thing. 





A BUSINESS ASSET 
“I never saw a man quite so full of 
optimism as our friend Smiley.” 
“Well, he needs it in his business. 
He edits the annual catalog for a 
dealer in garden seeds.” 


ANOTHER “IF.” 
If men took as much care selecting 
wives as they do stenographers they 
would be taking less dictation. 





Just then young — came along, 
On eats and dancing he was strong. = 
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A Disturbing Matter 
By Silas Spitzer 


I CAN never get used to the fact 

that Professor Grooper, who con- 
ducts the Grooper School for Weight 
Reduction, weighs three hundred and 
forty pounds. I worry about it while 
I am going through my exercises. 
The sight of him quaking about the 
gymnasium makes me vaguely un- 
happy. Can it be that his theories 
are a mistake? 

He says that before a man can win 
perfect health he must first confine him- 
self strictly to a diet of nuts, lettuce, 
carrots and gluten wafers. When I 
asked him whether he had ever tried 
the diet himself, he replied that for 
three years he lived in a Naturist 
colony in New Jersey and subsisted 
entirely upon berries, bark, and the 
tender shoots of young saplings. 

“Didn’t you ever long for a tender- 
loin steak smothered in onions,” I 
asked, gazing at his waterfall of chins. 

“Hunger is a delusion of the body,” 
he replied. “Once I learned to forget 
my body, I forgot my hunger.” 

“What a mental feat that must have 
been,” I ventured timidly, looking at 
his stomach, but his eye became so 
forbidding that I hurriedly began 
touching my ‘toes. 

Still, I cannot get away from the 
feeling that everything is not as it 
should be. Can it be that he has built 
up his tremendous reputation and a 
prosperous business entirely upon the 





He entered where John feared to tread, 
He used his feet but not his heads 


insane delusion of a warped mind? 
These things worry me, and if it were 
not for the fact that worrying is said 
to be the most effective of all re- 
ducers, I would long ago have shaken 
from my feet the dust of Professor 
Grooper’s Institute of Weight Reduc- 
tion, never to return. 


Names 
By T. W. Jones 


OF all the toys that bend the back 
Of that old peddler, Fame, 
The cheapest bauble in the pack 

Is an immortal name. 


One cost the Good Samaritan 
Two pennies at the inn; y 
And Charles the King, at last a man, 
A thought for Nelly Gwynne. 


King Alfred as a cook unbent; 
Duke Harold spake a joke; 

A sip of water Sidney spent 
And Raleigh spoiled a cloak. 

Step up: to think you must be flush 
To buy a name is wrong: 

Godiva bought one with a blush 
And Lovelace with a song. 


OBJECTION OVERRULED 
“Huh! Women in politics!” snorted 
the old-timer. “Makes me sore. I 
don’t believe in petticoat rule.” 
“Calm yourself. We don’t wear ’em 


any more,” replied the modern woman 
sweetly. 





¢ 


He may have danced with grace and ease, ~ 
But plain John Mouse got all “the cheese ! 
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Things that never happen in the 
Navy. 
—The Periscope. 


GOAT ISLAND 


Instructor—Now, what 
are those men marching in? 
Rookie—Banana. 
“Whazzat! whazzat!” 
“Yes, in bunches.”"—Naval Monthly. 
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SMILE! 


Smile and the crew smiles with you, 
Knock and you knock alone; 
For a cheerful grin will let you in, 
Where a knocker is never known. 
—Fore Top. 


EXPERIENCE 

“Is your beef tender to-day?” asked 
the shopping sailor. 

“Sir,” replied the sentimental butch- 
er, “it is as tender as a woman’s heart.” 

“Gimme a pound of sausage,” or- 
dered the sailor hastily—Naval Air 
Current. 
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| Vanity Fair and Mane Street 


By Grace McKinstry 


** A Y, THERE’S the rub!” 

Fortunate it was, indeed, that 
Professor Bowen happened to be con- 
ducting a Shakespeare class, otherwise 
his involuntary ejaculation when pretty 
Peggy Pringle for the fifth time dur- 
ing the session devoted herself to 
vanity. case and chamois skin might 
have surprised even these sophisti- 
cated freshmen. Hints he _ had 
dropped a-plenty before this, tending 
to show his aversion to “painting the 
lily” in class, but the hints had fallen 
on deaf ears. Anyway, on hair-cov- 
ered ears. To-day, the class room had 
become more of a beauty parlor than 
usual, owing to a brand-new fad—the 
bobbed hair comb. Doris Dorman had 
one—a cute little affair it was, look- 
ing scarcely strong enough to go 
through Doris’s aggressive golden 
mane; but she managed somehow, and 
Professor Bowen realized that next 
day every other girl would have one, 
too, and that Shakespeare would have 
a slimmer chance than usual. 

Professor Bowen wasn’t old, but he 
was old-fashioned. He couldn’t seem 
to get used to seeing these damsels 
make a complete toilette in public. 
To be sure, he had had sisters who 
used a little powder “to take off the 
shine,” but he seemed to hear again 
the voice of his mother saying, “Delia, 
the powder shows—a little. You must 
go to a strong light when you powder 
your face, I don’t want you to look 
like Marie Miller.” “Marie paints,” 
Delia would perhaps reply, and Mrs. 
Bowen would say, in a shocked, hushed 
voice, “Oh, I hope not!” “Of course 
she doesn’t acknowledge it,” Delia 
would continue, “but I noticed she 
wouldn’t wash her face when we did 
after that long, dusty walk to Maple- 
ton.” 

Another day Professor Bowen re- 
membered there had been a bad quarter 
of an hour for his sister, Sadie. Sadie 
was sedate enough, but very absent- 
minded. She liked to wear two or 
three white petticoats; she had been 
known to keep putting them on until 
she had five! On the day in question, 
however, the reverse had happened— 
she had fared forth with only one. 
“What will people think of you!” Mrs. 
Bowen had mourned. “That dress has 
shrunk, and it shows your ankles, be- 
sides fitting you so snugly since its 
last washing, that I’m ashamed to have 
you wear it. It’s too thin, anyway; 
you ought to wear a silk slip outside 
your corset-cover—it almost shows 
through. But to think of your putting 
on only one petticoat!” And Sadie 
had wept copiously. 

And there was one more recollection 
of the past—the household mourning 
when, after a fever, Delia had to have 
her hair cut short. “It was so long 
she could sit on it,” Mrs. Bowen 
lamented. “How embarrassing for a 
grown woman to wear short hair!” 

All this passed through Professor 
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Game and Rubber. 


Bowen’s mind as he watched Polly 
Pringle’s cheeks grow pinker and 
Doris’s yellow mane yield to the per- 
suasions of the bobbed-hair comb. 
Betty Benton was preparing to apply 
a lipstick, he felt sure. He must 
speak; yet, somehow, he couldn’t. He 
knew he should blush, stammer, make 
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himself ridiculous; the embarrassment 
would be all on his side. But all of 
a sudden he thought he saw a way out. 

The next day, as Professor Bowen 
began to read Hamlet’s soliloquy to the 
cheerful class, Doris again produced 
her bobbed-hair comb and a small 
mirror. Professor Bowen, of course, 
knew the soliloquy by heart; so, as he 
laid aside his book and commenced 
preparations for the cure, he could 
continue his declamation of “Or to 
take arms against a sea of troubles,” 
and all the rest of it. From his coat 
pocket he took a shining new mirror, 
from his vest pocket he produced a 
bobbed-hair comb. And then he began 
parting, combing and arranging his 
heavy, rather long black hair—one 
might perhaps say, his flowing mane. 
And then his moustache. 

Naturally, after their first gasps of 
astonishment, the class laughed up- 
roariously. Then they clapped. Doris 
became conscious that something was 
happening. So did five other bobbed- 
hair combers. And then— 

Well, after that, Shakespeare began 
to have a chance. 





QUESTION 


“We could be invaded through 
Mexico.” 
“Who'd leave a wet country to come 


over here?” 
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Medium—Your departed husband is 
now speaking. 

Widow—Which one—Tom, Dick or 
Harry? Of course, it can’t be Harry, 
as he was only divorced. 


Wit and Wisdom of Children 
HARD ON THE JUDGE 


Little Dora said her Sunday School 
lesson perfectly. 


Judge Moore came in. Big, pom- 
pous, important and very absent- 
minded, he took up Dora’s treasured 
card, fingered it a moment, folded it 


carefully, and put it in his pocket. 
Dora watched him in amazement, 
but not having courage to speak to 
the great man, she walked sadly home. 
Her mother asked: 
your lesson?” . 
“Yes, mother; and my teacher gave 


“Did you know 
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Mr. Boa Constrictor—I notice you 
are advertising for bids on a new 
house; here’s my card. I’m consid- 
ered one of the best constructors in 
this neck of the woods. 
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Her teacher gave | 
her a reward card, and she put it on | 
the seat beside her while she was put- 

| ting on her gloves. | 
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' me a card and Judge Moore wrinkled 


it up and put it in his pocket.” 

“Oh, well, he did not know it was 
yours.” 

The next Sunday was rainy, and as 
Dora started to Sunday School her 
mother said: “Now, Dora, take this 
umbrella and be sure you bring it 
back.” 

When the child returned her mother 
asked: “Did you bring home my um- 
brella?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and I kept it 
in my hand all the time after Judge 
Moore came in.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


The Williams family, Christian 
Scientists, owned a number of goats. 
One fall, some of them became so 
sickly that Mr. Williams was obliged 
to call a doctor to attend to them. 

“Why,” said a neighbor to five-year- 
old Willie, “I thought you people were 
Christian Scientists?” 

“Oh, we are!” he replied; 


goats are Baptists.” 


“but the 
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The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 
to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
sage oe which have been aa gathered 
or these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 





Profusely illustrated with photographs aud 
maps. p-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 
on receipt of price. 











A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75c 
postpaid on receipt of price... . . 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 





























Amateur | 
Knights of the Pencil 
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Drawn by RayMonp OLver, 
122 Longnecker St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Do ya smoke? 
Gracious, no! 
Do ya chew? 
Oh, my, no! 
Do ya swear? 
My goodness, no! 
Do ya crochet? 


Wee 
\\\ Ne j 
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Drawn by C. Nye, 975 Union Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

The average player-piano may be 
improved by the addition of a pair of 
handle-bars. 





Drawn by B. H. Sanvers,, Greenlawn, N. Y. 





Drawn by Oscar RITTER, JR., 


517 No. Washington, Ardmore, Okla. 
Hot Dog! 





Drawn by Lovis H. BorcHert. 
17 Braddock Way Cumberland, Md. 
ONE’S ENOUGH! 

“Mirandy, I wants youse to marry 
me. I lub you like I do watahmelon!” 

“Rustus, has you got a job?” 

“A job? Les see? Nup!” 

“Well, dear, g’on home. _I’se keep- 
in’ one husban’ already!” 


The Sport of Kings. 
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If Pearls Could Speak— 


SUN-DAPPLED lagoon on a ftarsaway South Sea atoll 
a gorgeous black pearl wrested from among the 

sharks in tropic seas . . . alithe, bronzed native youth 

a golden-bodied girl, with wine-dark hair . . . and Aettu, 

the loved one the curse of the Pearl 























Read of it in Leslie’s Weekly. Starting in the March 4 issue. A 

series of vividly colorful short stories by Atreus von Schrader— 

each a gripping chapter in the progress of this Pearl of Pearls, 

from that South Sea isle to the society we call civilized. 
Whispers of romance . . . cries of passion 

hisses of jealousy . . . screams of hate . . . racing, puls- 

ing drama. They grip you, fascinate you!! 









And also, in Leslie’s for March 4. “The Baseball Draft’ by 
Edwin A. Goewey, the sporting expert, who tells the inner 
story of the battle for ball players that is raging between the 
major and minor leagues. 







Also, another installment of Theodore Waters’ amazing series 
—“The Disabiliteers’—revealing more about the organized 
business of getting hurt for money. 





= 






These are only a few of the outstanding features of Leslie’s for 
March 4. It bristles with interesting illustrated articles. It 
teems with graphic news pictures of events at home and in the 
far corners of the world. It is flavored with snappy, vigorous 
editorials—the kind you enjoy, that make you think. 








Remember, you can buy Leslie’s Weekly from your newsdealer 
for 70 cents a copy, or have it delivered at your home weekly 
as a regular subscriber for #’?ve Dollars a year. 







Get the Leslie’s Weekly habit VOW / 




















HIS is where the salesman leaves you after you have 
bought your car. You are confronted with dials, levers, 
gauges, pedals and switches used in the control of the ear. 


You have invested a considerable sum of money; every mile 
that you run the car is costing more money. When your 
car is in the repair shop, it is not only costing still more 
money—you are losing the use of your investment. 


And then, when the time comes to sell, you are the one who 
pays the price in lost value! 
This is true of any automobile,—of the best car ever made. 


It is of real importance, then, that you do those simple things 
necessary to preserve the value of your investment; to so 
handle it that you will gain the maximum of comfort and 
utility from your car. 


To accomplish this, every motor car owner should have a 
copy of our booklet, “The Big 3 Questions for Every Motor 
Car Owner,”’ which we shall be glad to mail you upon request, 
without charge or obligation. 


In writing, please state the make and model of your car. 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
627 West 43d St. New York City 
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